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[A series of useful Books for Children, has been just 
published by Tappan & Dennet. They are entitled 
Grandfather's Chair, Famous Qld People, aud Liberty 
Tree. We are permitted to make an extract from each 
book—and we give this week a picture of Grandfather’s 
Chair, with its history. Our readers wm nua muh ia 
formation and amusement, if they will furnish them- 
selves with a set of these interesting books.] 


GRANDFATHER?’S CHAIR. 

Grandfather had been sitting in his old arm 
chair, all that pleasant afternoon, while the chil- 
dren were pursuing their various sports, far off 
or near at hand. Sometimes you would have 
said, ‘‘Grandfather is asleep!” but still, even 
when his eyes were closed, his thoughts were 
with the young people, playing among the flow- 
ers and shrubbery of the garden. 

He heard the voice of Laurence, who had 
taken possession of a heap of decayed branches, 
which the gardener had lopped from the fruit 
trees, and was building a little hut for his cousin 
Clara and himself. He heard Clara’s gladsome 
voice, too, as she weeded and watered the flow- 
er-bed which had been given her for her own. 
He could have counted every footstep that 
Charley took, as he trundled his wheelbarrow 
along the gravel walk. And though Grandfather 
was old and gray-haired, yet his heart leaped 
with joy, whenever little Alice came fluttering 
like a butterfly into the room. She had made 
each of the children her playmate in turn, and 
now made Gragdfather her playmate too, and 
thought him the™merriest of them all. 

At last the children grew weary of their sports, 
because a summer afternoon is like a long life- 
time to the young. So they came into the room 
together, and clustered round Grandfather’s 
great chair. Little Alice, who was hardly five 
years old, took the privilege of the youngest, 
and climbed his knee. It was a pleasant thing 
to behold that fair and golden-haired child in the 
lap of the old man, and to think that, different 
as they were, the hearts of both could be glad- 
dened with the same joys. 

“‘Grandfather,” said little Alice, laying her 
head back upon his arm, “I am very tired now. 
You must tell me a story to make me goto 
sleep.” 

* That is not what story-tellers like,” answer- 


ed Grandfather, smiling. ‘‘ They are better sat- 
isfied when they can keep their auditors awake.” 
‘¢ But here are Laurence, and Charley, and I,” 
cried cousin Clara, who was twice as old as little 
Alice. ‘* We will all three keep wide awake. 
And pray, Grandfather, tell us a story about this 
strange looking old chair.” 

Now the chair in which Grandfather sat, was 
made of oak, which had grown dark with age, 
but had been rubbed and polished till it shone as 
bright as mahogany. It was very large and 
heavy, and had a back that rose high above 
Grandfather’s white head. This back was cu- 
riously carved in open work, so as to represent 
flowers and foliage, and other devices, which the 
children had often gazed at, but could never un- 
derstand what they meant. On the very tiptop 
of the chair, over the head of Grandfather him- 
self, was a likeness of a lion’s head, which had 
such a savage grin, that you would almost expect 
to hear it growl and snarl. — 

The children had seen Grandfather sitting in 
this chair, ever since they could remember any 
thing. Perhaps the younger of them supposed 


that he and the chair had come into the world 
together, and that both had alwayo-been as old 


as they were now. At this time, however, it 
happened to be the fashion for ladies to adorn 
their drawing-rooms with the oldest and oddest 
chairs that could be found. It seemed to cousin 
Clara, that if these ladies could have seen Grand- 
father’s old chair, they would have thought it 
worth all the rest together. She wondered if it 
were not even older than Grandfather himself, 
and longed to know all about its history. 

“Do, Grandfather, talk to us about this 
chair,” she repeated. 

“Well, child,” said Grandfather, patting 
Clara’s cheek, ‘“‘I can tell you a great many 
stories of my chair. Perhaps your cousin Lau- 
rence would like to hear them too. They will 
teach him something about the history and dis- 
tinguished people of his country, which he has 
never read in any of his school-books.” 

Cousin Laurence was a boy of twelve, a bright 
scholar, in whom an early thoughtfulness and 
sensibility began to show themselves. His young 
fancy kindled at the idea of knowing all the ad- 
ventures of this venerable chair. He looked ea- 
gerly in Grandfather’s face ; and even Charley, 
a bold, brisk, restless little fellow of nine, sat 
himself down on the carpet, and resolved to be 
quiet for at least ten minutes, should the story last 
so long. 

Meantime, little Alice was already asleep; 
so Grandfather, being much pleased with such 
an attentive audience; began to talk about mat- 
ters that had happened long ago. 

But, before relating the adventures of the 
chair, Grandfather found it necessary to speak 
of the circumstances that caused the first settle- 
ment of New England. For it will soon be per- 
ceived, that the story of this remarkable chair 
cannot be told without telling a great deal of the 
history of the country. 

So Grandfather talked about the Puritans, as 
those persons were called, who thought it sinful 
to practise the religious forms and ceremonies, 
which the Church of England had borrowed from 





the Roman Catholics. These Puritans suffered 
so much persecution in F.ngland, that, in 1697, 
many of them went over to Holland, and lived 
ten or twelve years at Amsterdam and Leyden. 
But they feared that, if they continued there 
much longer, they should cease to be English, 
and should adopt all the manners, and ideas, and 
feelings of the Dutch. For this and other rea- 
sons, in the year 1620, they embarked on board 
of the ship May flower, and crossed the ocean to 
the shores of Cape Cod. There they made a 
settlement and called it Plymouth, which, though 
now a part of Massachusetts, was for along time 
a colony by itself. And thus was formed the 
earliest settlement of the Puritans in America. 

Meantime, those of the Puritans who remain- 
ed in England, continued to suffer grievous per- 
secution on account of their religious opinions. 
They began to look around them for some spot 
where they might worship God, not as the king 
and bishops thought fit, but according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. When their 
brethren had gone from Holland to America, 
they bethought themselves that they likewise 
might find refuge from persecution there. Sey- 
erat geutlemen among them purchased a tract of 
country on the coast of Massachusetts Bay, and 
obtained a charter from King Charles which 
authorized them to make laws for the settlers, 
In the year 1628, they sent over a few people, 
with John Endicott at their head, to commence 
a plantation at Salem. Peter Palfrey, Roger 
Conant, and one or two more, had built houses 
there in 1626, and may be considered as the first 
settlers of that ancient town. Many other Puri- 
tans prepared to follow Endicott. 

‘*And now we come to the chair,my dear 
children,” said Grandfather. ‘This chair is 
supposed to have been made of an oak tree, 
which grew in the park of the English earl of 
Lincoln, between two and three centuries ago. 
In its younger days, it used probably to stand in 
the hall of the earl’s castle. Do not you see the 
coat of arms of the family of Lincoln, carved in 
the open work of the back? But when hig 
daughter, the Lady Arbella, was married toa 
certain Mr. Johnson, the earl gave her this value 
able chair.” 

** Who was Mr. Johnson?” inquired Clara. 

‘“‘He was a gentleman of great wealth, who 
agreed with the Puritans in their religious opin- 
ions,” answered Grandfather. ‘ And as his be- 
lief was the same as theirs, he resolved that he 
would live and die with them. Accordingly, in 
the month of April, 1630, he left his pleasant 
abode, and all his comforts in England, and em- 
barked with the Lady Arbella, on board of a 
ship hound for America.” 

As Grandfather was frequently impeded by 
the questions and observations of his young au- 
ditors, we deem it advisable to omit all such 
prattle as is not essential tothe story. We have 
taken some pains to find out exactly what Grand- 
futher said, and, here ‘ofer to our readers, as 
nearly.as possible, in his own wards, the story of 
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them, was called the Arbella, in honor of the 
lady herself. A fleet of ten or twelve vessels, 
with many hundred passengers, left England 
about the same time ; for a multitude of people, 
who were discontented with the king’s govern- 
ment and oppressed by the bishops, were flock- 
ing over to the new world. One of the vessels 
in the fleet was that same Mayflower, which had 
carried the Puritan pilgrims to Plymouth. And 
now, my children, I would have you fancy your- 
selves in the cabin of the good ship Arbella ; be- 
cause, if you could behold the passengers aboard 
that vessel, you would feel what a blessing and 
honor it was for New England to have such set- 
tlers. They were the best men and women of 
their day. 

Among the passengers was John Winthrop, 
who had sold the estate of his forefathers, and 
was going to prepare a new home for his wife 
and children, in the wilderness. He had the 
king’s charter in his keeping, and was appointed 
the first Governor of Massachusetts. Imagine 
him a person of grave and benevolent aspect, 
dressed in a black velvet suit, with a broad ruff 
around his neck, and a peaked beard upon his 
chin. There was likewise a minister of the gos- 
pel, whom the English bishops had forbidden to 
preach, but who knew that he should have liber- 
ty both to preach and pray, in the forests of 
America. He wore a black cloak, called a 
Geneva cloak, and had a black velvet cap fitting 
close to his head, as was the fashion of almost 
all the Puritan clergymen. In their company 
came Sir Richard Saltonstall, who had been one 
of the five first projectors of the new colony. 
He soon returned to his native country. But his 
descendants still remain in New England; and 
the good old family name is as much respected 
in our days, as it was in those of Sir Richard. 

Not only these, but several other men of 
wealth, and pious ministers, were in the cabin of 
the Arbella. One had banished himself forever 
from the old hall, where his ancesters had lived 
for hundreds of years. Another had left his quiet 
parsonage, in a country-town of England. Oth- 
ers had come from the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, where they had gained great fame 
for ther learning. And here they all were, toss- 
ing upon the uncertain and dangerous sea, and 
bound for a home that’ was more dangerous than 
even the sea itself. In the cabin, likewise, sat 
the Lady Arbella in her chair, with a gentle and 
sweet expression on her face, but looking too 
pale and feeble to endure the hardships of the 
wilderness. 

Every morning and evening, the Lady Arbella 
gave up her great chair to one of the ministers, 
who took his place in it and read passages from 
the Bible to his companions. And thus, with 
prayers and pious conversation, and frequent 
singing of hymns, which the breezes caught from 
their lips and scattered far over the desolate 
waves, they prosecuted their voyage, and sailed 
into the harbor of Salem in the month of June. 

At that period, there were but six or eight 
dwellings in the town, and these were miserable 
hovels, with roofs of straw and wooden chimneys. 
The passengers in the fleet either built huts with 
bark and branches of trees, or erected tents of 
cloth, till they could provide themselves with 
better shelter. Many of them went to forma 
settlement at Charlestown. It was thought fit 
that the Lady Arbella should tarry in Salem for 
atime; she was probably received as a guest 
into the family of John Endicott. He was the 
chief person in the plantation, and had the only 
comfortable house which the new comers had 
beheld since they left England. So now, chil- 
dren, you must imagine Grandfather’s chair, in 
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off England. She rises and goes to the window. 
There, amid patches of garden ground and corn- 
field, she sees the few wretched hovels of the set- 
tlers, with the still ruder wigwams and cloth 
tents of the passengers who had arrived in the 
same fleet with herself. Far and near stretches 
the dismal forest of pine trees, which throw their 
black shadows over the whole land, and likewise 
over the heart of this poor lady. 

All the inhabitants of the little village are 
busy. One is clearing a spot on the verge of the 
forest for his homestead; another is hewing the 
trunk of a fallen pine tree in order to build him- 
self a dwelling ; a third is hoeing in his field of 
Indian corn. Here comes a huntsman out of the 
woods, dragging a bear which he has shot, and 
shouting to the neighbors to lend him a hand. 
There goes a man to the sea-shore, witha spade 
and a bucket, to dig a mess of clams, which were 
a principal article of food with the first settlers. 
Scattered here and there, are two or three dusky 
figures, clad in mantles of fur with ornaments of 
bone hanging from their ears, and the feathers 
of wild birds in their coal black hair. They 
have belts of shell work slung across their shoul- 
ders, and are armed with bows and arrows, and 
flint-headed spears. These are an Indian Saga- 
more and his attendants, who have come to gaze 
at the labors of the white men. And now rises 
a cry, that a pack of wolves have seized a young 
calf in the pasture; and every man snatches up 
his gun or pike and runs in chase of the maraud- 
ing beasts. 

Poor Lady Arbella watches all these sights, 
and feels that this new world is fit only for rough 
and hardy people. None should be here but 
those who can struggle with wild beasts and wild 
men, and can toil in the heat or cold, and can 
keep their hearts firm against all difficulties and 
dangers. But she is not one of these. Her 
gentle and timid spirit sinks within her; and 
turning away from the window she sits déwn in 
the great chair, and Wonders whereabouts in the 
wilderness her friends will dig her grave. 

Mr. Johnson had gone, with Governor Win- 
throp and most of the other passengers to Bos- 
ton, where he intended to build a house for Lady 
Arbella and himself. Boston was then covered 
with wild woods, and had fewer inhabitants even 
than Salem. During her husband’s absence, 
poor Lady Arbella felt herself growing ill, and 
was hardly able to stir from the great chair. 
Whenever John Endicott noticed her despon- 
dency, he doubtless addressed her'with words of 
comfort. ‘Cheer up, my good lady !” he would 
say. ‘Ina little time, you will love this rude 
life of the wilderness as I do.” But Endicott’s 
heart was as bold and resolute as iron, and he 
could not understand why a woman’s heart should 
not be of iron too. 

Still, however, he spoke kindly to the lady, 
and then hastened forth to till his corn-field and 
set out fruit trees, or to bargain with the Indians 
for furs, or perchance to oversee the building of 
a fort. Also, being a magistrate, he had often 
to punish some idler or evil-doer, by ordering 
him to be set in the stocks or scourged at the 
whipping-post. Often, too, as was the custom 
of the times, he and Mr. Higginson, the minister 
of Salem, held long religious talks together. 
Thus John Endicott was a man of multifarious 
business, and had no time to look back regret- 
fully to his native land. He felt himself fit for 
the new world, and for the work that he had to 
do, and set himself resolutely to accomplish it. 

What a contrast, my dear children, between 
this bold, rough, active man, and the gentle 
Lady Arbella, who was fading away, like a pale 
English flower, in the shadow of the forest! 
And: now the great chair was often empty, be- 
causp Lady Arbella grew too weak to arise from 
Bed. 

Meantime, her husband had pitched upon a 
spot fortheir new home. He returned from Bos- 





ting in her chair, and thinking monjrffully of far-’ 
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foot, and leaning on his pilgrim’s staff. His 
heart yearned within him; for he was eager to 
tell his wife of the new home which he had cho- 
sen. But when he beheld her pale and hollow 
cheek, and found how her strength was wasted, 
he must have known that her appointed home 
was in a better land. Happy for him then,— 
happy both for him and her,—if they remember- 
ed that there was a path to heaven, as well from 
this heathen wilderness as from the Christian 
land whence they had come. And so, in one 
short month from her arrival, the gentle Lady 
Arbella faded away and died. They dug agrave 
for her in the new soil, where the roots of the 
pine trees impeded their spades; and when her 
bones had rested there nearly two hundred years, 
and a city had sprung up around them, a church 
of stone was built upon the spot. 
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SABBATH SCHOOKL TALKS.,«-No. 11. 


JOSEPH’S BRETHREN’S RETURN, AND PREPARATION FOR 
SECOND Visit. 


Miss M. Well, Miss Julia, we will hear from 
you again about Joseph and his brethren. 
Julia. 1 find the same course pursued by the 
sacred writer, in relation to the return of Jo- 
seph’s brethren from Egypt, as in their journey 
down, and in Joseph’s—there is no account of 
the journey, except their surprise, when one of 
them opened his sack, and found his money in 
it. But I was thinking how they must have felt, 
and what must have been their conversation on 
their way home. 
Adaline. Well, let us hear Miss Julia’s imag- 
ination. Come, tell us what you thought about it. 
J. 1 have no objection, if the rest will tell 
their thoughts too. I tried to picture out the 
scene before my mind. 1] thought | sawten men, 
with Joaded asses, moving along ‘through a 
country withered with drought, seeming imhaste, 
and yet with agitated step and downcast look, 
and heavy heart. For a long time, they seem to 
be absorbed, each in his own reflections, not 
even looking towards one another. At length, 
they break the silence; and in imagination I 
seemed to overhear the following conversation ; 
Levi. “* What does all this mean? It is very 
strange that this man should find out all about 
us. There is some mystery about it.” Reuben. 
‘‘There is no mystery tome. The Lord knows 
our wickedness; and he has taken this way to 
punish us. If I had thrown my brother into a 
pit, and then sold him for a slave, I should be 
haunted with fear continually. And, now, I have 
no peace, because I did not deliver him out of 
your hand.” Judah. ‘+ What shall we say to 
our father? Weall remember how he mourned 
and grieved, when Joseph was lost. But now, 
another of his sons is gone; and he will think 
that we have formed a plot for getting away his 
darling Benjamin.” Reuben. “1 think it is 
good enough for Simeon to be punished in this 
way. You remember how fierce he was against 
Joseph.” But, from this scene, my thoughts 
went forward to the land of Canaan. There I 
seemed to see an old man, sing in his tent 
door, leaning on his staff, with Melancholy and 
anxious look, watching the way in which he ex- 
pected his sons to return. Day after day, he 
sits, and wonders what has befallen them. At 
length, he sees them, far off in the distance, but 
there are only ten. His anxiety is now increas- 
ed. They come near, and fall down before him 
—‘ But where is Simeon?” he says, ‘ What 
has become of my son?” Then they relate all 
that has happened to them, and proceed to open 
their sacks; when suddenly, they raised their 
hands in astonishment, and ery out with fear, 
‘* What is this! Our money is all returned! 
Surely this man has some secret plot against our 





lives!’ Then, the heart-broken old man cries 
out, ‘* Me have ye bereaved of my children: Jo- 
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seph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away: All these things are against 
me!” But Reuben, with rash and heedless spir- 
it, answered, ‘‘ Slay my two sons, if I bring bim 
not to thee; deliver him into my hand, and [ will 
bring him to thee again.” 

M. O what a speech! What satisfaction did 
he suppose it would be to his father to slay his 
sons; or what return would this be for the loss 
of his beloved Benjamin? 

Miss M. lt was, indeed, a rash and heedless 
speech ; and oue which he had no right to make. 
But, his father knew that he was ‘unstable as 
water,” and that he could not depend on what 
he said, even with such a guarantee; and in the 
bitterness of his grief, he cried out, ‘My son 
shall not go down with you, for his brother is 
dead, and he is left alone; if mischief befall him 
by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

A. Yet, a little while after, he told them to go 
again, and buy food. 

M. 1 suppose hunger brought him to it; for 
he waited till they had eaten up the corn which 
they brought up from Egypt the first time. 

A. But don’t you think Judah was rather im- 
pudent to tell his father that they would not go, 
unless he would send Benjamin ? 

Miss M. There was a necessity for it. Jo- 
seph had told them that they should not see his 
face, unless they brought with them their younger 
brethren. [He knew it would be of no use to go 
without him. 

J. But why do you suppose this speech of 
Judah’s had so much more effect upon Jacob 
than Reuben’s, when Reuben offered to pledge 
his own sons for the safe return of Benjamin? 

Miss M. Inthe first place, I suppose Jacob 
had more confidence in Judah than he had in 
Reuben. He knew that Reuben could not be 
depended on. But, besides this, he saw the ne- 
cessity of the case, and Judah appealed to his 
father in behalf of the whole family, but espe- 
cially the ‘ little ones,” and showed him that 
they were in danger of starving; and then he 
promised to be surety for Benjamin, engaging to 
bear the blame for ever, if he was not safely re- 
turned. So, Jacob yielded, and by sending 
presents to the governor of Egypt, tried to make 
the best of an evil case. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


Died in Sudbury, Ann Hasextine, only daugh- 
ter of Dr. Levi Goodnough, aged 10 years, 11 
months, and 2Sdays. ‘The thought is sometimes 
entertained, that biographical sketches of de- 
ceased persons are of little worth, inasmuch as 
they are read generally by but few, beyond the 
circle of their immediate relations and friends ; 
and because whatever virtues they may have pos- 
sessed, are often magnified after they are dead. 

* But, however just this sentiment may be applied 
to many cases, it will be admitted doubtless, and 
on good grounds all who knew the subject of 
the following re s, that Ann Haseltine Good- 
nough exhibited traits of character, rarely seen 
ina child of 10 or 11. Her extreme fondness 
for books, zeal for study, and depth of compre- 
hension, showed clearly, the elements of a great 
mind. For filial affection and strict adherence 
to the requirements of her parents, she was re- 
markable. When left to do any thing amiss, 
her immediate resort was to her parents, to re- 
port her own case, and seek forgiveness. It was 
her cnstom just before retiring for the night, to 
go to them, and with fond embrace, ask to be 
forgiven whatever they had seen wrong in her 
during the day; and no punishment seemed so 
severe to Ann, as to be told by her parents, that 
they thought it best to wait till morning, before 


granting pardon. She frequently made the in- 
quiry of them, whether they thought the Saviour 
had forgiven all her sins. Here it may be re- 
marked, that the parents of Ann had always re- 
quired her and her little brother younger, to ask 
forgiveness one of the other, and to cherish a for- 
giving spirit toward one another, in any case of 
offence between them. Ann had not failed for 
more than a year, unless prevented by something 
beyond her control, of having a season of prayer 
by herself, morning and evening. And frequent- 
ly, her mother retired with her at other seasons 
for prayer—herself and Ann engaging alternate- 
ly. Sometimes this was done at Ann’s own re- 
quest. 

About a year and ahalf previous to her death, 
a revival of religion was enjoyed in the place. 
In this she seemed to take a deep interest. And 
when meetings for inquiry were appointed ; that 
is, meetings where all were invited to attend, who 
wished to converse about Christ and about dy- 
ing; and to know how they must live that they 
might go to heaven when they die; when these 
meetings were appointed, Ann was always pres- 
ent; and from her conversation, there was strong 
reason for believing, that she truly loved the 
Saviour. 

In Dec. 1840, when 30 persons were to be ad- 
mitted to the church, Ann expressed to her pa- 
rents an earnest desire to make a profession al- 
so. But on being told that they thought she had 
better wait a little longer because she was so 
young, she replied, ‘ Perhaps I shall not live to 
make a profession at all, if l do not now.” She 
added, ‘* Mr. S. said, all who loved the Saviour 
ought to unite with the church, and I am sure I 
love the Saviour.” It may be observed here, 
that Ann’s own mother died when she was abéut 
five years old. When her step-mother was in- 
troduced into the family, Ann’s affections soon 
turned on her, and she loved her fondly to the 
last. Hor father heing a physician, strangers 
were often in the house; and her marked re- 
spect and affection failed not to attract their no- 
tice and their love. By one it was observed, 
‘**no one could see that child and hear her speak, 
and not love her.” For little acts of kindness 
to her father and mother, and to visiters, Ann 
was noted. 

In the Sabbath School, she took great delight; 
and in her recitations here as on other days, she 
exhibited singular strength of mind. She seem- 
ed truly to love the truths of the Bible. The 
Cold Water Army was an object of great inter- 
est to her; she made special efforts to bring in 
other children—even asking parents to permit 
their children to attend. 

And now, little readers, I will tell you why 
this piece is headed with the words, ‘The little 
missionary.” It is because Ann bore the name 
of an excellent lady, Mrs. Ann Haseltine Jud- 
son, who was a missionary; and also because 
her father had, in his heart, consecrated her to 
the Lord, with a desire that she might be a true 
Christian, and become a missionary to the poor 
heathen. Ann seemed to have a strong desire 
to learn about the heathen, and was delighted 
when she could have an opportunity to give some- 
thing for the good of the poor and ignorant. It 
has been truly said of her, that ‘*her mind seem- 
ed to be in advance of her years.” 

On Sabbath morning, March 27th, Ann pre- 
p2red herself and set out with her little brother, 
as was her custom and delight, for the house of 
God. Having nearly reached the church, she 
was seized with violent pain, and called at a 
house near. Her brother returned to inform her 
father ; she was soon conveyed home; the scar- 
let fever set in, and on the Friday following, 
April Ist, in a calm state, her immortal soul de- 
parted, to be, as we trust, with that Saviour whom 
she so much loved. But a few moments before 
her death, her little brother, who also bears the 
name of a missionary, Adoniram Judson, re- 
quested his mother to ask his little dying sister, 





if she would forgive him. She said yes, an‘ 
return asked him to forgive her. And just as she 
was breathing her last, her little brother Adoni- 
ram weeping by her bed-side, and gazing intent- 
ly upon her countenance, said in a plaintive tone, 
‘**T wish 1 could die and go with her.” 

And now let me entreat all the dear children 
and youth who may read this little narrative, to 
seek like Ann, to love the Saviour; to love and 
obey your parents, and to be respectful and af- 
fectionate to strangers. Be constant at the Sab- 
bath School, and diligent in studying the holy 
word of God. And then, like her, you will love 
to pray, and speak of Christ: you will fear to 
sin and seek for pardon. And when you die, 
you will go to heaven and be happy for ever with 
Him who says, ‘1 love them that Jove me; and 
those that seek me early shall find me.” J. B. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYER, 


“Mamma,” said little Arthur Kennedy, rais- 
ing his eyes from the Bible which he was read- 
ing, one Sunday afternoon, ‘ how I wish that I 
had been in Solomon’s place!” (Now Arthur 
was an intelligent child about eight years of age; 
he was blessed with pious parents, and they in- 
dulged the hope that his mind was seriously im- 
pressed with divine things.) 

Mrs. Kennedy. Why, my love, do you think 
his condition so enviable? 

Arthur. Was it not very delightful, mamma, 
for God to say to him, ‘Ask what I shall give 
thee?” 

Mrs. K. It certainly was, but what has that 
to do with your wishing yourself in his place? 

A. Do you not see, dear mamma, that then I 
could have asked for any thing I wished! 

Mrs. K. And what then would have been my 
Arthur’s request? 

A. That God would make me his child, give 
me his grace, and help me to love him. 

Mrs. K. Do you really wish for these things, 
my child?—if so, you have cause to be very 
grateful, for those desires are produced by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. But Solomon’s 
case was not a singular one ;-.-have you never 
had a similar opportunity? 

A. I, mamma! no. 

Mrs. K. I think you are mistaken ; but you 
shall judge for yourself. Hear what is said in 
the 7th verse of the 7th chapter of St. Matthew 
—‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” Inthe 14th chapter of St. John, our Sa- 
viour says, ‘* Whatsoever ye ask in my name, 
that will I do.” He immediately repeats the 
promise, as if to leave no room for doubting, “If 
ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it.” 
In the 15th chapter, he also says, ‘* Ye shall ask 
what ye will, it shall be done unto you.” Then 
in the 16th, “ Verily, verily I say unto you, what- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give it you.” ‘Hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in my name; ask, and receive, that 
your joy may be full.” Now why should my 
Arthur wish to have been in Solomon’s place ? 
Could we have more gracious declarations than 
these? God as much speaks to us by these 
promises, as he did to Solomon, though not by 
an audible voice; therefore, my dear boy, you 
can indulge your wish, and ask great blessings 
of that God who hears and answers prayer. 

A. Really, mamma, I never thought of that! 
I have frequently read these promises, but never 
saw them so valuable. But what is meant by 
praying in faith? p 
Mrs. K. think I can explain it in our Sa- 
viour’s own words. ‘ What things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them.” But to make it, if 
possible, more clear—what should you have 
said, if Solomon had replied, “I will ask for 
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something, but I know it is of no use; God will 
not keep his promise?” 

A. That would have been dreadful, for him to 
disbelieve God! He could not have expected 
his request to be granted. 

Mrs. K. But, my love, are not our thoughts 
as words to God? and is it not too frequently the 
language of our hearts, “‘ I know my prayer will 
not be answered?” and is not that charging God 
with abreach of promise? Has he said, and will 
he not do it?’ Has he promised, and will he not 
perform? 

A. I now understand what praying in faith 
means: as if I were to ask you for something 
which you had promised, I should not doubt 
your giving it to me, because I know that you al- 
ways keep your word. 

Mrs. K. Exactly so; Iam pleased to find that 
you have so well understood me; and my dear 
Arthur, since you believe that I will keep my 
promise, be assured that God will also keep his. 
Go, then, my beloved boy, and with humble 
faith ask in Christ’s name, for those invaluable 
blessings which you say you desire, and you shall 
assuredly obtain them. But remember, that 
though God has promised to answer prayer, you 
must patiently wait his time, and not mistrust 
him because he delays the wished-for blessing ; 
he will grant it in his own good time, and that 
time will be the most desirable for you. He is 
frequently pleased to delay a blessing in order 
that we may pray more fervently for it, and value 
it more highly. But you may rest assured that 
the prayer of faith is never unanswered. But 
now, my dear boy, I must leave you:—we will 
resume the conversation another day. 

[London Youth's Magazine. 
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WISHES.,--No. 1, 

Fanny Carlton and her mother were sitting at work in 
a large and pleasant room, ono morning in July. The 
windows were open to admit the air, and the blinds 
closed to shut out the sun. For a while, no sound broke 
the stillness, except the buzzing of flies. At last Fan- 
ny uttered an impatient “oh dear!” which made her 
mother ask what was the matter. 

“Why, my threat keeps getting into knots all the 
time ; I never saw any thing like it.” 

Her mother made no reply. 

Presently Fanny let her work fall into her lap ina 
languishing manner. “Oh dear! I do wish it wasn’t so 
hot,” said she. 

“Look at those poor brick-layers across the street,” 
said her mother; “ what do you think of them?” 

“Oh, 1 suppose they are used to it,” replied Fanny, 
yawning, and resuming her work. 

Soon after, she hit herself a smart blow on the head. 
exclaiming, “Oh dear! I wish these flies were all far- 
ther! There’s one that I have driven away five times, 
and he keeps coming back again.” 

“ He probably is not aware how important a personage 
he is disturbing.” 

Another silence of some moments, broken by Fanny 
exclaiming, “I wish this needle was not so rusty, I can 
hardly make it go through.” 

“Why do you not make use of your emery bag ?” en- 
quired her mother. 

Because it is up stairs, and I cannot think of going up 
for it this hot day. I wish you would lend me yours, 
just for once, mother.” 

“ No, Fanny ; you know it was the condition I made 
with you, when I bought you a work-box and furnished 
it, that you should never use any of my things.” 

Fanny knew this very well, and therefore she made no 
reply, but thought it very hard her mother should be so 
“particular.” It would not signify just for once. 

She went on with her work for a while, and then 
throwing it down, broke forth again, 

“ Oh, I do wish it wasn’t so hot, don’t you, mother ?” 

“No, Fanny.” 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 











“Why, mother Y exclaimed the little girl, in a.tone 
expressive of the utmost amazement, “ well you must be 
very different from other folks.” 

A short silence ensued, which was suddenly broken 
by her mother’s exclaiming in a very petulant manner, 

“Oh dear! I wish I didn’t have to work this hot 
weather !” 

Fanny looked up to see if she had heard aright, or if 
her cars had deceived her. Her mother took no notice 
of her surprised and perplexed look, but presently ex- 
claimed again, “I do wish the sun wouldn’t shine so; it 
is so warm I don’t know what to do.” 

Fanny by this time began to suspect her mother’s 
meaning, but she said nothing, only looked at her with a 
mingled expression of shame and curiosity. 

“Oh dear!” said her mother again, “I wish I had 
somebody to fan me all the time.” 

Fanny’s eye met her mother’s at the conclusion of this 
remark, and Mrs. Carlton could not sustain her assumed 
character any longer. She smiled, and Fanny laughed, 
though not without some embarrassment of manner. 

“Oh mother! you are making fun of me,” said she in 
a deprecating tone. 

“ Nay, my dear, I think it is you who are making fun 
of yourself; I did but imitate your example. You see 
what a pleasant companion you make, when you are in 
these wishing and complaining moods.” 

“ But mother I have not complained, have I,—I only 
said I wished it was not so hot.” 

“ You have only wished five times in twenty minutes.” 

“Five times! have I, mamma? it does not seem so 
many.” 

“ Yes, and if you examine these wishes, I think you will 
find that they are all foolish, and some of them worse.” 

“Worse than foolish! Why mother!” 

“Twice you have wished that the weather was not 
so warm, and once that there were no flies. Now who 
makes the flies, and who orders the weather ?” 

“ But then, mother, I don’t mean exactly that I want 
it altcrcd. I—I—” 

“You must mean that, if you mean any thing, my 
dear. And if you mean nothing, then you had better say 
nothing. Do you remember what the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain said about the weather ?” 

“ Yes, mother, he said that the weather that pleased 
God pleased him.” 

“ But what were the other things I wished, mother? I 
am sure I cannot remember.” 

“Once, you wished that your needle was not so rusty, 
which was foolish, because you had it in your power to 
remove the rust. Then you wished that I would lend 
you my emery bag, which was foolish, because you knew 
I would not. Another time you complained because your 
thread knotted, so there are six instead of five instances.” 

“Well, but mother, that at least was a good reason 
for complaining ; because it is very troublesome to have 
one’s thread getting into knots all the time. So yousee, 
mamma—” 


“T see that it must have been your own fault, my dear, 


if it did knot, for I was using the same thread, and had 
no trouble with it. But now, Fanny, I want to cure you 
of this bad habit of wishing things were otherwise, per- 
petually ; how shall I do it?” 

“T don’t know, mother, I am sure; I don’t think I can 
help it.” 

Fanny said this in a very desponding tone, and with a 
sad face. Her mother told her she would think of it till 
the next day, and then let her know what she had de- 


cided upon. Le 











VARIETY. 
The Canary Bird, 

A small girl, named Caroline, had a most lovely cana- 
ry bird. The little creature sung from morning till night, 
and was very beautiful. Its color was yellow, with a 
black head. And Caroline gave him seed and cabbage 
to eat, and occasionally a small piece of sugar, and every 
day fresh clear water to drink, 











But suddenly the bird began to be mournful, and one 
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}morning, when Caroline brought him his water, he lay 
dead in the cage. 

And she raised a loud lamentation over the favorite 
animal, and wept bitterly. But the mother of the girl 
went and purchased another, which was more beautiful 
than the first in color, and just as lovely in its song, and 
put it in the cage. 

But the child wept louder than ever when she saw the 
new bird. ‘ 

And the mother was greatly astonished, ard said, 
“ My dear child, why are you still weeping and sorrow- 
ful? Your tears will not call the dead bird into life ; 
and here you have one which is not inferior to the 
other!” 

Then the child said, “O dear mother, I treated my 
bird unkindly, and did not do all for it that I could and 
should have done.” 

“Dear Lina, you have always taken care of it dili- 
gently!” 

“O no,” replied the child, “a short time before its 
death, the bird being very sick, you gave me a piece of 
sugar as medicine for it; but I did not give to him the 
piece of sugar, but ate it myself.” ‘Thus spoke the girl, 
with a sorrowful heart. 

The mother did not smile at this complaint, for she 
understood and revered the holy voice of conscience in 
the heart of the child.—.Merry’s Muscum. 


——_>———- 
The Drunkard’s Son, 


Mother, this bread is very hard; why don’t we have 
cake and nice things as we used to when we lived in the 
great house? O, that was such a pretty house, namma, 
and such a pleasant garden, all filled with flowers; and 
you made such sweet music with your fingers, and pa 
would sing. Pa used to laugh then, and tell me pretty 
stories, and take me on his knee, and say I was his own 
dear boy. Mamma, what makes pa so sick and look so 
bad? It makes me afraid when he stamps on the floor, 
and says so loud, “George, go off to bed!” Mamma, 
will he get well again, and take me on his knee again, 
and sing me a sweet song, and love me as he used to do? 
Mamma, what makes you cry? Did I make you cry ? 
It makes me sorry to see you so sad and unhappy. 
Won’t you wipe away your tears and smile again? | 
“ My son—oh, my George—my child! your father isa 
drunkard !” 

—_—_—_ 
He never told a Lic. 

A poor African mother, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, was once mourning over the death of her 
son, who had been slain in battle bya Moor. Ashe was 
borne along on horseback, she proclaimed to the mourn- 
ful group all the excellent qualities of her boy. Butthe 
one for which she chiefly praised him, formed itself a no- 
ble epitaph. ‘He never,” said she, with a pathetic ener- 
gy, “never, never told a lie!” Happy the mother who 
has this thought to console her, when following a belov- 
ed child to the tomb.— Pleasant Way. 


a 
A Yorkshire Teacher, 

A fev years ago,a number of boys, who had been 
taught in a Sabbath School met in a field; and instead 
of spending their money in oranges, they agreed to give 
all they had to their teacher, who they knew was in 
great distress. They tied up the money in an old cloth; 
and threw it into the house. Inside of the parcel was a 
small piece of paper, on which was written, “Trust in 
the Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


The following lines are from a beautiful little volume, 
entitled, “ Fresh flowers for my children, by a mother.” 
In the green fields of Palestine, 
By its fountains and its rills, 

And by the sacred Jordan’ ggggyream. 
And o’er the vine-clad i ; 
Once lived and roved the fairest child 

That ever blessed the earth; 
The happiest, the holiest, 
That e’er had human birth. 
How beautiful his childhood was! 
Harmless and undefiled ; 
O, dear to his young mother’s heart 
Was this pure, sinless child! 
Kindly in all his deeds and words, 
And gentle as the dove; 
Obedient, affectionate, 
His very soul was love. 
O, is it not a blessed thought, 
Children of human birth, 
That once the Saviour was a child, 





And lived upon the earth! 








